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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  TEMPERANCE. 

EDITORIAL. 

Some  liquor  papers  and  some  supporters  of  the  saloons  are 
making  a desperate  effort  to  have  it  appear  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  in  favor  of  liquor  selling  and  liquor  drinking,  and  that  he 
both  sold  and  drank  liquor.  The  Champion  of  Fair  Play  of 
Chicago,  a national  organ  of  the  liquor  dealers,  in  its  issue  follow- 
ing Lincoln’s  Birthday  had  an  editorial  in  which  it  declared  that 
Lincoln  “was  not  only  a liquor  dealer  but  a bartender  as  well,” 
and  that  he  was  also  “a  can  rusher.”  The  same  paper  later 
printed  the  following  as  the  words  of  Lincoln : 

Prohibition  will  work  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. It  is  a species  of  intemperance  within  itself,  for 
it  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  in  that  it  attempts  to 
control  a man's  appetite  by  legislation,  and  in  making  crimes 
out  of  things  that  are  not  crimes.  A prohibition  law  strikes 
a blow  at  the  very  principles1  on  which  our  government  was 
founded.  I have  always  been  found  laboring  to  protect  the 
weaker  classes  from  the  stronger,  and  I never  can  give  my 
consent  to  such  a law  as  you  propose  to  enact.  Until  my 
tongue  shall  be  silenced  in  death  I will  continue  to-  fight 
for  the  rights  of  men. 

The  National  Model  License  League,  a liquor  organization,  is 
sending  the  same  story  over  the  country. 

No  such  utterance  as  the  foregoing  can  be  found  among  the 
writings  or  speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  never  said  it.  It 
is  a fake  or  a forgery  and  is  entirely  contrary  to  all  of  his 
utterances  and  the  practice  of  his  life.  That  Mr.  Lincoln,  if 
living,  would  in  all  probability  be  a Prohibitionist  is  shown  in 
his  speech  delivered  by  him  at  Clinton,  111.,  March  29,  1839,  in 
defense  of  fifteen  women  who  had  been  arrested  for  “smashing" 
a wine  parlor.  Although  public  sympathy  was  with  the  women, 
none  of  the  local  lawyers  would  take  up  their  defense  on  account 
of  the  influence  of  the  liquor  dealers.  Lincoln,  upon  learning 
the  situation,  volunteered  to  defend  them.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  is  reported  to  have  said : 

May  it  please  the  court,  I will  say  a few  words  in 
behalf  of  the  women  who  are  arraigned  before  your  honor 
and  the  jury.  I would  suggest,  first,  that  there  be  a change 
in  the  indictment,  so  as  to  have  it  read,  “The  Slate  against 
Mr.  Whisky,”  instead  of  “The  State  against  the  Women.” 

It  would  be  far  more  appropriate.  Touching  this  question 
there  are  three  laws : First,  the  law  of  self-protection ; 

second,  the  law  of  the  statute ; third,  the  law  of  God.  The 
law  of  self-protection  is  the  law  of  necessity,  as  shown  when 
our  fathers  threw  the  tea  into  Boston  harbor,  and  in 
asserting  their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  This  is  the  defense  of  these  women.  The  man 
who  has  persisted  in  selling  whisky  has  had  no  regard  for 
their  well-being  or  the  welfare  of  their  husbands  and  sons. 

He  has  had  no  fear  of  God  nor  regard  for  man ; neither  has 
he  had  any  regard  for  the  laws  of  the  statute.  No  jury 
can  fix  any  damages  or  punishment  for  any  violation  of 
the  moral  law.  The  course  pursued  by  this  liquor  dealer 
has  been  for  the  demoralization  of  society.  Ilis  groggery 
has  been  a nuisance.  These  women,  finding  all  moral 
suasion  of  no  avail  with  this  fellow,  oblivious  to  all  tender 
appeal,  alike  regardless  of  their  prayers  and  tears,  in  order 
to  protect  their  households  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  united  to  suppress  the  nuisance.  The  good  of 
society  demanded  its  suppression.  They  accomplished  what 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  done. 

* * * 

Those  who  were  most  intimately  associated  with  Lincoln,  both 
in  his  public  and  private  life,  declare  without  hesitation  that 
he  was  a total  abstainer  from  the  use  of  liquor.  The  declaration 
that  Lincoln  sold  liquor  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  at 
one  time  clerk  in  a store  in  which  liquor  may  have  been  sold, 
and  that  he  was  associated  in  business  with  a man  named  Berry, 
who  applied  for  a hotel  license  to  sell  liquor,  and  the  name  of 
Lincoln  as  well  as  that  of  Berry  was  signed  to  this  application. 
It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  he  had  done  so,  for  liquor 
was  a common  article  of  commerce  in  all  stores  in  his  day,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that,  either  as  a clerk  or  as  the  associate  of 
Berry,  Lincoln  sold  liquor.  On  the  contrary,  Leonard  Swett. 
one  of  his  most  intimate  personal  friends,  in  the  volume  entitled 


“Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln,”  published  in  18 86,  wrote 
as  follows  of  this  period  of  Lincoln’s  life : 

A difference,  however,  soon  arose  between  him  and  the 
old  proprietor,  the  present  partner  of  Lincoln,  in  reference 
to  the  introduction  of  whisky  into  the  establishment.  The 
partner  insisted  that,  on  the  principle  that  honey  catches 
flies,  a barrel  of  whisky  in  the  store  would  invite  custom 
and  their  sales  would  increase ; while  Lincoln,  who  never 
liked  liquor,  opposed  the  innovation.  He  told  me  not  more 
than  a year  before  he  was  elected  president  that  he  had 
never  tasted  liquor  in  his  life.  “What !”  I said,  “do 
you  mean  to  say  you  never  tasted  it?”  “Yen*;  I never  tasted 
it.”  The  result  was  that  a bargain  was  made  by  which 
Lincoln  should  retire  from  his  partnership  in  the  store. 

Lincoln  retired  from  the  partnership  with  Berry  with  a heavy 
debt  resting  upon  him  that  it  took  him  years  to  pay. 

* - * * 

Mr.  Lincoln  not  only  did  not  use  liquor,  even  when  a young 
man,  but  he  urged  others  not  to  do  so.  Several,  biographers 
relate  the  incident,  in  which,  being  urged  to  show  his  strength, 
he  lifted  a barrel  of  whisky  above  his  head  and  took  a drink  of 
the  liquor  out  of  the  bunghole.  Someone  remarked,  “Well,  Abe, 
you  have  taken  a drink  of  whisky  for  once  in  your  life  and  broken 
your  pledge.”  Lincoln  spat  the  liquor  out  of  his  mouth  and 
replied  quietly,  “And  I have  not  done  so  now.”  Dr.  Robert  II. 
Browne,  author  of  “Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Men  of  His  Time,” 
one  of  the  best  of  the  biographies  of  Lincoln,  savs  that  Lincoln 
followed  his  action  with  a few  w'ords  to  his  friends  standing 
around,  which  Lincoln  afterward  spoke  of  as  his  first  temperance 
speech : “My  friends,”  Lincoln  said,  “you  will  do  well  and  the 

best  you  can  with  it  to  empty  this  barrel  of  liquor  on  the  ground 
as  I threw  it  out  of  my  mouth.  * * * As  a good  friend, 

without  counting  the  distress  and  wreckage  of  mind,  let  me  advise, 
that  if  you  wish  to  remain  healthy  and  strong,  turn  it  away 
from  your  lips.” 

Even  Ward  Lamon,  who  is  quoted  as  one  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Lincoln  was  not  a Prohibitionist,  declares : 

For  many  years  he  was  an  ardent  agitator  against  the 
use  of  intoxicating  beverages,  and  made  speeches  far  and 
near  in  favor  of  total  abstinence.  Some  of  them  were 
printed  and  of  one  he  was  not  a little  proud.  He  abstained 
himself  not  so  much  on  principle  as  because  of  a total  lack 
of  appetite.  He  had  no  taste  for  spirituous  liquors,  and 
when  he  took  them  it  was  a punishment  to  him,  not  an 
indulgence.  But  he  disliked  sumptuary  laws  and  would 
not  prescribe  by  statute  what  other  men  should  eat  or  drink. 
When  the  temperance  men  ran  to  the  Legislature  to  invoke 
the  powers  of  the  state,  his  voice — the  most  eloquent  among 
them — was  silent.  He  did  not  oppose  them,  but  quietly 
withdrew  from  the  cause  and  left  others  to  manage  it. 

The  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Lamon  for  Mr.  Lincoln’s  abstinence 
from  liquor  and  of  his  opposition  to  so-called  sumptuary  legislation 
are  merely  the  expression  of  his  (Lamon’s)  personal  opinion.  They 
are  not  a logical  consequence  of  Lincoln’s  lack  of  taste  for  spirituous 
liquors ; indeed,  the  reverse  would  be  the  case,  for  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  not  have  been  making  speeches  far  and  near  in  favor  of 
total  abstinence  if  he  had  not  been  sincere  in  his  opposition 
to  liquor  and  if  he  were  advocating  total  abstinence  simply 
because  he  himself  had  no  taste  for  liquor.  His  temperance 
address  delivered  in  Springfield,  111.,  on  Washington’s  Birthday. 
February  22,  1842,  shows  that  he  looked  upon  the  use  of  liquor 
as  a great  evil,  for,  comparing  the  overthrow  of  intemperance 
with  the  Revolution  of  1776,  he  speaks  of  the  temperance  revolu- 
tion thus:  “In  it  [the  temperance  revolution!  we  shall  find 
stronger  bondage  broken,  a viler  slavery  manumitted,  a greater 
tyrant  deposed — in  it  more  of  want  supplied,  more  disease  healed, 
more  sorrow  assuaged.  By  it,  no  orphans  starving,  no  widows 
weeping;  by  it,  none  wounded  in  feeling,  none  injured  in  interest. 
Even  the  dram-maker  and  dram-seller  will  have  glided  into  other 
occupations  so  gradually  as  never  to  have  felt  the  change,  and 
will  stand  ready  to  join  all  others  in  the  universal  song  of 
gladness.  And  what  a noble  ally  this  to  the  cause  of  political 
freedom.”  The  terms,  “a  viler  slavery  manumitted,”  “a  greater 
tyrant  deposed,”  “more  of  want  supplied,”  “more  disease  healed,” 
“more  sorrow  assuaged,”  “no  orphans  starving,”  “no  widows 
weeping,”  “none  wounded  in  feeling,”  “none  injured  in  interest,” 
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would  indicate  that  Lincoln’s  opposition  to  intemperance  was  not 
simply  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  no  taste  for  liquor,  but  they 
would  indicate  that  he  had  an  intense  hatred  of  that  which 
caused  such  slavery,  such  tyranny,  such  want,  such  disease,  such 
sorrow,  such  starvation  of  orphans,  such  weeping  of  widows.  In 
anticipation  of  the  success  of  the  temperance  revolution,  he  ex- 
claimed: “Hail,  fall  of  fury!  Reign  of  reason,  all  hail!”  Such 
terms  were  not  used  by  a man  who  was  a “bartender”  or  a “can 
rusher.”  To  apply  the  term  “can  rusher”  to  Lincoln  is  simply 
to  illustrate  the  baseness  of  the  saloon  and  its  degrading  influence 
upon  those  who,  like  the  Champion  of  Fair  Play,  are  its  advocates 
and  the  willingness  of  its  advocates  to  drag  down  to  its  level 
the  honored  name  of  Lincoln  in  the  hope  that  thereby  the  saloon 
may  be  continued  in  its  degrading  work. 

* * * 

The  fact  that  Lincoln’s  convictions  as  to  the  use  of  liquor 
were  so  strong,  and  abstinence  from  its  use  so  much  the  habit  of 
his  life,  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  temptation  to  drink,  was 
illustrated  in  the  incident  that  occurred  when  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1860  waited 
upon  him  at  Springfield  to  notify  him  of  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency.  Several  newspaper  men  of  the  day,  among  them  Mr. 
Charles  Carlton  Coffin,  author  of  a “Life  of  Lincoln,”  united  in 
the  statement  that  citizens  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  knowing  the 
total  abstinence  habit  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  that  he  would  have  no 
liquor  in  his  house,  called  upon  him  and  suggested  that  they  be 
permitted  to  provide  wine  or  other  liquors.  Mr.  Lincoln  declined, 
saying  that  he  could  not  allow  others  to  do  what  he  would  not 
do  himself. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  the  painter  of  the  magnificent  picture  repre- 
senting the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  gives  in 
his  volume  entitled  “Six  Months  in  the  White  House”  the  story 
of  an  eyewitness  of  what  occurred  after  the  formal  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  committee  on  notification 
had  passed.  Mr.  Lincoln,  says  the  writer,  remarked  that  as  an 
appropriate  conclusion  to  an  interview  so  important  and  in- 
teresting he  supposed  good  manners  would  require  that  he  should 
furnish  the  committee  something  to  drink ; and  opening  a door 
he  called  out,  “Mary ! Mary !”  A girl  responded  to  the  call,  to 
whom  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  in  an  undertone.  In  a few  minutes 
the  maid  entered  bearing  a large  tray  containing  several  glass 
tumblers  and  a large  pitcher  and  placed  it  upon  the  center  table. 
Mr.  Lincoln  then  arose,  and,  gravely  addressing  the  distinguished 
gentlemen,  said  : “Gentlemen,  we  must  pledge  our  mutual  healths 
in  the  most  healthy  beverage  God  has  given  to  man.  It  is  the 
only  beverage  I have  ever  used  or  ever  allowed  in  my  family, 
and  I cannot  conscientiously  depart  from  it  on  the  present 
occasion ; it  is  pure  Adam’s  ale  from  the  spring.”  And,  taking  a 
tumbler,  he  touched  it  to  his  lips  and  pledged  them  his  highest 
respects  in  a cup  of  cold  water. 

* * * 

The  Champion  of  Fair  Play  bases  its  assertion  that  Mr.  Linco'n 
was  a “can  rusher”  on  the  reputed  story  that  during  the  Battle 
of  Shiloh  Mr.  Lincoln,  late  in  the  evening,  visited  the  office  of 
the  telegraph  operator  of  the  Washington  Post  and  found  the 
operator  regaling  himself  by  drinking  beer  out  of  a can.  Lincoln 
is  reported  to  have  said:  “What  have  you  there?”  pointing  to 

where  the  can  was  hidden.  “Only  some  beer,  Mr.  President,” 
said  the  abashed  man.  “Let  me  look  at  it,”  Mr.  Lincoln  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  and  being  handed  the  half-emptied  can  pro- 
ceeded to  drink  the  remainder  of  the  beer,  and  with  a smack  of 
his  lips  reached  down  in  his  pocket  for  a quarter,  called  the 
office  boy,  and  instructed  him  to  “go  and  get  some  more.” 
“Lincoln  and  the  operator,”  says  the  Champion,  “received  re- 
ports from  the  battleground,  discussed  the  condition  of  affairs, 
and  drank  beer  out  of  the  can  until  after  midnight.” 

We  have  the  highest  authority  for  the  statement  that  this 
story  is  untrue — that  is  Mr.  Lincoln  himself. 

The  Battle  of  Shiloh  was  fought  April  6,  1862.  About  a year 
and  a half  afterward,  Mr,  Lincoln  in  addressing  a committee 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  which  visited  the  White  House  Sep- 
tember 29,  1863,  said  to  them : “If  I were  better  known  than 

I am,  you  would  not  need  to  be  told  that  in  the  advocacy  of  the 
cause  of  temperance  you  have  a friend  and  sympathizer  in  me. 
When  I was  a,  young  man  long  ago — before  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance as  an  organization  had  an  existence — I,  in  a humble  way, 
made  temperance  speeches,  and  I think  I may  say  that  to  this 
day  I have  never,  by  my  example,  belied  what  I then  said.'”  A 
more  crushing  answer  to  the  Champion's  charge  could  not  be  made 
than  this  statement  of  Abraham  Lincoln  himself. 

To  have  so  used  liquor  would  have  been  a moral  impossibility 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  face  of  his  utterances  and  the  practice 
of  his  life  of  warning  young  men  against  the  use  of  liquor.  The 
late  Captain  J.  R.  Fitch  of  Evanston,  111.,  relates  that  after  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  speech  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  in  the  winter  of  1859, 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  friends,  among  whom  was  Captain  Fitch,  then 
a young  man,  were  invited  to  the  home  of  Judge  Delahay,  where 


Mr.  Lincoln  was  entertained.  The  refreshments  included  wine, 
of  which  almost  everyone  except  Mr.  Lincoln  partook.  “The 
next  day,”  wrote  Captain  Fitch  some  years  ago  in  the  Northwest- 
ern Christian  Advocate,  “we  escorted  him  back  to  the  train ; and, 
to  my  dying  day,  I shall  never  forget  our  parting.  I was  only 
twenty-two  years  old.  Mr.  Lincoln  bade  each  one  good-by,  and 
gave  each  a hearty  grasp  of  the  hand.  He  bade  me  good-by  last 
and,  as  he  took  my  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  stood  there  towering 
above  me,  he  looked  down  into  my  eyes  with  that  sad,  kindly  look 
of  his,  and  said  : ‘My  young  friend,  do  not  put  an  enemy  in  your 

mouth  to  steal  away  your  brains.’  ” 

Mrs.  La  Salle  Corbell  Pickett,  widow  of  the  famous  Confederate 
general  who  was  appointed  a cadet  to  West  Point  through  Lin- 
coln’s influence,  in  an  interesting  article  on  her  husband  in  Mc- 
Clure's Magazine  for  March,  presents  the  following  important 
letter  from  Lincoln.  “In  one  of  the  letters  which  the  young 
cadet,”  writes  Mrs.  Pickett,  “received  from  Mr.  Lincoln  soon  after 
entering  West  Point  is  the  following  passage: 

“ ‘I  have  just  told  the  folks  here  in  Springfield  on  this 
111th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  him  whose  name,  mightiest 
in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  still  mightiest  in  the  cause  for 
moral  reformation,  we  mention  in  solemn  awe,  in  naked, 
deathless  splendor,  that  the  one  victory  we.  can  ever  call 
complete  will  be  that  one  which  proclaims  that  there  is 
not  one  slave  or  one  drunkard  on  the  face  of  God’s  green 
earth.  Recruit  for  this  victory. 

* * * 

The  men  closest  to  Abraham  Lincoln  while  he  was  President 
were  his  private  secretaries.  Two  of  them,  John  Hay  and  William 
O.  Stoddard,  declare  that  Mr.  Lincoln  never  used  liquor  in  any 
form,  and  Mr.  Stoddard  declares  that  the  liquor  sent  to  the  White 
House  as  a compliment  to  the  President  was  sent  by  him  to  the 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Stoddard,  in  his  volume  entitled  “Inside  the  White  House 
in  War  Times,”  after  speaking  of  the  general  use  of  liquor  as 
a feature  of  the  social  life  of  Washington,  says : 

There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  White  House  at 
present,  for  Mr.  Lincoln  is  strictly  abstinent  as  to  all 
intoxicating  drinks.  His  first  printed  paper,  written  while 
a mere  boy,  was  a vigorous  denunciation  of  the  evils  pro- 
duced by  whisky  among  the  settlers  in  the  backwoods  of 
his  then  own  state  of  Indiana.  We  are  to  dine  with  him 
to-day  by  special  invitation,  and  you  will  see  for  yourself 
that  there  is  no  wine  upon  his  table ; but  a large  number  of 
Northern  newspaper  editors  will  tell  you  afterward  that 
your  eyes  deceived  you,  and  that  the  President  was  much 
the  worse  after  dinner,  according  to  his  half  concealed 
custom.  It  is  when  he  has  been  drinking,  they  say,  that 
he  does  such  things  and  tells  such  stories.  The  things, 
political  and  warlike,  which  the  reporters  may  see  fit  to 
disapprove,  may  be  the  very  acts  for  which  some  other 
men  praise  him ; but  we  who  have  been  in  and  out  of  the 
White  House,  day  after  day,  have  failed  to  hear  any  of 
those  objectionable  stories.  We  have  heard  pointed  illus- 
trations of  many  a keen-edged  piece  of  common  sense,  but 
then  they  could  have  been  uttered  harmlessly  anywhere. 

Mr.  Hay  confirms  Mr.  Stoddard.  He  says : “Mr.  Lincoln  was 

a man  of  extremely  temperate  habits ; he  made  no  use  of  either 
whisky  or  tobacco,  during  all  the  years  that  I knew  him.” 

Major  William  H.  Crook,  who  was  executive  clerk  at  the  White 
House  in  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln  and  still  holds 
the  place,  said  recently:  “Never  while  he  was  President  did  I 

ever  see  or  hear  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  drinking  one  drop  of  liquor  - 
of  any  kind.” 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  son  declared  that  his  father  never  used  liquor  or 
tobacco  in  any  form.  He  is  said  to  have  often  preached  the 
following  “sermon,”  as  he  called  it,  to  his  boys : “Don’t  drink, 

don’t  smoke,  don’t  chew,  don’t  swear,  don’t  gamble,  don’t  lie, 
don’t  cheat.  Love  your  fellow  men  and  love  God.  Love  truth, 
love  virtue,  and  be  happy.” 

Those  who  were  brought  into  intimate  association  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  have  declared,  without  hesitation,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
a total  abstainer.  Among  those  who  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
personal  habits  are  Senator  Shelby  M.  Culloin  of  Illinois,  who 
knew  Mr.  Lincoln  for  many  years  before  he  became  President, 
and  is  reported  in  the  Record-Herald  of  May  16,  1908,  to  have 
said : “Lincoln  never  drank,  smoked,  chewed  tobacco,  or  swore. 

He  was  a man  of  the  most  simple  habits.  I recall  distinctly  when 
a committee  of  Springfield  citizens,  including  myself,  called  at 
Lincoln’s  house  after  he  was  nominated  for  President,  to  talk 
over  with  him  the  arrangements  for  receiving  the  committee 
on  notification.  Lincoln  said:  ‘Boys,  I have  never  had  a drop 

of  liquor  in  my  whole  life  and  I don’t  want  to  begin  now.’ 
This  part  of  the  entertainment  was  provided  for  elsewhere.” 

i[:  * * 

But  the  most  valuable  evidence  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  temperance 
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views  and  practices  are  his  own  words.  The  first  composition  he 
ever  wrote  was  on  the  foolishness  of  liquor  drinking  and  the 
evils  that  came  from  the  habit.  He  became  very  much  interested 
in  the  Washingtonian  movement  which  swept  over  the  country, 
and  frequently  addressed  temperance  meetings.  In  his  address 
delivered  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  February  22,  1842,  he  used 
these  remarkable  words,  which  contain  a prophecy  of  the  over- 
throw of  slavery  and  intemperance  and  consequently  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  saloon  : 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  Prophecy. 

The  demon  of  intemperance  ever  seems  to  have  delighted 
in  sucking  the  blood  of  genius  and  generosity.  What  one 
of  us  but  can  call  to  mind  some  relative  more  promising  in 
youth  than  all  his  fellows  who  has  fallen  a sacrifice  to  his 
rapacity?  He  ever  seems  to  have  gone  forth  like  the 
Egyptian  angel  of  death,  commissioned  to  slay,  if  not  the 
first,  the  fairest  born,  of  every  family.  Shall  he  now  be 
arrested  in  his  desolating  career?  In  that  arrest  all  can  aid 
that  will,  and  who  shall  be  excused  that  can  and  will  not? 

Far  around  as  human  breath  has  ever  blown  he  keeps  our 
fathers,  our  brothers,  our  sons,  and  our  friends  prostrate  in 
the  chains  of  moral  death.  To  all  the  living  everywhere 
we  cry:  “Come,  sound  the  moral  trump,  that  these  may 

rise  and  stand  up  an  exceedingly  great  army.”  “Come 
from  the  four  winds,  O breath,  and  breathe  upon  these 
slain  that  they  may  live.”  If  the  relative  grandeur  of 
revolutions  shall  be  estimated  by  the  great  amount  of 
human  misery  they  alleviate,  and  the  small  amount  they 
inflict,  then,  indeed,  will  this  be  the  grandest  the  world 
shall  ever  have  seen. 

Of  our  political  revolution  of  1776  we  are  all  justly 
proud.  It  has  given  us  a degree  of  political  freedom  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  nations  of  the  earth.  In  it 
the  world  has  found  a solution  of  the  long-mooted  problem 
as  to  the  capability  of  man  to  govern  himself.  In  it  was 
the  germ  which  has  vegetated,  and  still  is  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand into  the  universal  liberty  of  mankind.  But  with  all 
these  glorious  results,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  it  had  its 
evils,  too.  It  breathed  forth  famine,  swam  in  blood,  and 
rode  in  fire  ; and  long,  long  after,  the  orphan’s  cry  and  the 
widow’s  wail  continued  to  break  the  sad  silence  that  en- 
sued. These  were  the  price,  the  inevitable  price,  paid  for 
the  blessings  it  bought. 

Turn  now  to  the  temperance  revolution.  In  it  we  shall 
find  a stronger  bondage  broken,  a viler  slavery  manumitted, 
a greater  tyrant  deposed — in  it  more  of  want  supplied,  more 
disease  healed,  more  sorrow  assuaged.  By  it,  no  orphans 
starving,  no  widows  weeping  ; by  it,  none  wounded  in  feel- 
ing, none  injured  in  interest.  Even  the  dram  maker  and 
dram  seller  will  have  glided  into  other  occupations  so  grad- 
ually as  never  to  have  felt  the  change,  and  will  stand 
ready  to  join  all  others  in  the  universal  song  of  gladness. 
And  what  a noble  ally  this  to  the  cause  of  political  free- 
dom ! With  such  an  aid  its  march  cannot  fail  to  be  on  and 
on,  till  every  son  of  earth  shall  drink  in  rich  fruition  the 
sorrow-quenching  draughts  of  perfect  liberty  ! Happy  day, 
when — all  appetites  controlled,  all  passions  subdued,  all 
matter  subjugated — mind,  all-conquering  mind,  shall  live 
and  move,  the  monarch  of  the  world ! Glorious  consumma- 
tion ! Hail,  fall  of  fury ! Reign  of  reason,  all  hail ! 

And  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete — iclien  there  shall 
he  neither  a slave  nor  a drunkard  on  the  earth — how  proud 
the  title  of  that  land  which  may  truly  claim  to  be  the 
birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  both  those  revolutions  that 
shall  have  ended  in  that  victory ! How  nobly  distinguished 
that  people  who  shall  have  planted  and  nurtured  to  matu- 
rity both  the  political  and  moral  freedom  of  their  species ! 

* * * 

As  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  slavery  came  within  a 
quarter  of  a century  after  this  prophecy  was  uttered,  and  in  its 
downfall  Lincoln  himself  was  an  important  factor,  it  may  be 
that  within  the  next  quarter  of  a century  will  come  the  downfall 
of  the  saloon,  and  that  in  this  victory  Abraham  Lincoln,  through 
his  utterances  on  temperance,  may  also  be  an  important  factor. 
Doubtless  the  liquor  dealers  and  their  allies  recognize  the  moral 
power  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  utterances  against  intemperance  and 
seek,  even  by  discrediting  his  memory,  to  break  the  force  of  those 
utterances ; but  the  words  of  Lincoln  live  and  possess  living 
power. 

As  Lincoln  himself  declared  in  his  speech  delivered  at  the 
White  House  September  29,  1863,  in  addressing  a committee  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance,  “Intemperance  is  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  greatest,  of  evils  among  mankind.”  and  he  desired  its 
overthrow  as  he  desired  the  overthrow  of  human  slavery.  While 
there  is  no  public  utterance  made  by  him  that  he  was  a Prohibi- 
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tionist,  the  utterances  he  did  make  and  the  habits  of  his  lif<- 
would  give  credence  to  the  statement  of  Major  J.  B.  Merwin  that 
on  the  morning  of  his  assassination,  April  14,  186.-),  Mr.  Lincoln 
at  the  White  House  said  to  him:  “After  reconstruction,  the  next 

great  question  will  be  the  overthrow  of  the  liquor  traffic.” 
Whether  Mr.  Lincoln  made  that  assertion  or  not,  it  is  true,  and 
the  person  is  doubtless  now  living  who  in  some  way  will  sigh  the 
death  warrant  of  the  saloon  as  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  death 
warrant  of-  human  slavery  in  America  when  he  wrote  his  name 
to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Mr.  Lincoln  if  living  would  probably  be  a Prohibitionist.  He 
would,  if  living  in  Illinois,  certainly  vote  in  the  elections  to  he  held 
next  week  to  make  the  place  where  he  lived  antisaloon  territory. 
He  would  vote  to  break  that  “viler  slavery ,”  to  release  drinking 
men  from  that  “ greater  tyrant ,”  he  would  vote  to  save  the  hoys 
and  young  men  from  drink , he  would  vote  to  assuage  the  sorrow  of 
heurt-hroken  wives  and  mothers,  and  to  relieve  starving  orphans. 

THE  MYTH  OF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Professor  John  L.  Nuelsen. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Lord  Macaulay’s  famous  New  Zealander, 
whom  he  pictures  as  standing  upon  a broken  arch  of  London 
Bridge,  in  the  midst  of  a vast  solitude,  to  sketch  the  ruins  of 
St.  Paul’s,  should  come  over  to  America  and  dig  in  the  sand  hills 
covering  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington.  He  finds  a 
great  pile  of  literature  which  originated  in  the  first  few  years  of 
the  twentieth  century.  In  the  very  learned  book  which  our  New 
Zealand  scholar  publishes  he  refers  to  the  fact  that'  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century  the  head  of  the  great  American 
nation  was  supposed  to  be  a strong  and  influential  man  by  the 
name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  His  name  has.  gone  down  in  history, 
but  our  scholar  proves  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  no  historical 
person  at  all.  He  never  lived;  he  is  merely  the  personification 
of  tendencies  and  mythological  traits  then  dominant  in  the 
American  nation. 

For  instance,  this  legendary  hero  is  commonly  pictured  with 
a big  stick.  Now,  this  is  plainly  a mythological  trait,  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  represents  really  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Jupiter.  He  is  pictured  as  wearing  a broad-brimmed  hat 
and  large  eyeglasses.  This  mythological  feature  is  borrowed  from 
old  Norse  mythology,  and  represents  Woden  endeavoring  to  pierce 
through  the  heavy  clouds  of  fog  covering  his  head.  A great  many 
pictures  show  the  legendary  hero  smiling  and  displaying  his  teeth. 
This  is  a very  interesting  feature,  showing  the  strong  African 
influences  in  American  civilization.  Many  contradictory  legends 
are  told  about  this  man.  He  was  a great  hunter ; he  was  a 
rough  rider ; but  he  was  also  a scholar  and  author  of  a number 
of  learned  books.  He  lived  in  the  mountains,  on  the  prairie,  and 
in  a large  city.  He  was  a leader  in  war.  but  also  a peacemaker. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  appealed  to  by  antagonizing  factions,'  even 
by  warring  nations,  to  arbitrate.  It  is  self-evident  that  we  have 
here  simply  the  personification  of  prominent  character  traits  of 
the  American  people  at  various  stages  of  their  historical  develop- 
ment. They  loved  to  hunt,  to  ride,  to  war : reaching  a higher 
stage  of  civilization,  they  turned  to  studying,  writing  books, 
making  peace ; and  all  these  contradictory  traits  were,  in  course 
of  time,  used  to  draw  the  picture  of  this  legendary  national  hero. 
Some  mythological  features  have  not  yet  been  fully  cleared  up : 
for  instance,  that  he  is  often  represented  in  the  shape  of  a bear 
or  accompanied  by  bears.  For  a while  these  “Teddy  Bears”  were 
in  nearly  every  house ; and  it  seems  as  if  they  even  were  wor- 
shiped, at  least  by  the  children.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
remote  astral  conception  lies  at  the  root  of  this  rather  puzzling 
feature. 

But  two  reasons  are  conclusive  to  establish  the  legendary  thesis. 
(1)  The  American  nation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, had  hardly  emerged  from  the  crudity  of  fetichism  and  witch- 
craft. Many  traces  of  fortune  telling,  charming,  sorcery,  and  other 
forms  of  superstition  can  be  found  by  studying  the  daily  papers. 
Even  this  hero  Roosevelt  was  given  to  some  such  superstition. 
Whenever  he  desired  to  bring  anyone  under  his  spell  and  charm 
him,  he  took  him  by  the  hand  and  pronounced  a certain  magical 
word.  As  far  as  I can  discover,  it  spells  something  like  “dee- 
lighted.”  (2)  The  other  conclusive  proof  is  the  name.  Theodore 
is  taken  from  the  language  of  a people  representing  the  southern 
part  of  Europe,  and  means  “gift  of  God :”  Roosevelt  is  taken  from 
the  language  of  a people  representing  the  northern  part  of 
Europe,  and  means  “field  of  roses.”  The  idea  is  evident : This 
hero  personifies  the  union  of  the  two  European  races  which  laid 
the  foundations  of  early  American  civilization — the  Romanic  and 
the  Teutonic  races — and  the  Americans  imagined  that  a man  who 
united  in  himself  all  those  wonderful  traits  of  character  must 
necessarily  be  a miraculous  “gift  of  God :”  and  furthermore,  they 
thought  that  if  a man  personifying  their  ideal  really  had  full 
sway,  their  country  would  be  changed  to  a “field  of  roses. ” 
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